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same time resisted the importation of Irish and 
Scotch cattle. The parliament listened to both sets 
of clamorers. It said to the people, you of trade 
shall not be ruined by the land selling wool to 
foreigners—there shall be no competition ; you shall 
buy the wool at the lowest price. And then par- 
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warp threads; while other levers, passing into the 
holes in the card, do not affect the other warp 
threads. In this way, patterns of the greatest com- 
i ple axity are woven in cotton, and wors ted, and silk; 
so that even a minute work of art, such as a por- 
trait or a landscape, may be produced from the 


PR EE Se Sy | eee complaining grazier, and ; said,|loom. Every pattern requires a separate set of 
PHILADELPHIA, the cloth-maker and his men shall not ruin you byjcards. We ‘do not expect this brief notice to be 
buying meat cheap—no Irish eattle or Seotch shee p |; readily understood. ‘Those who would comprehend 

Postage to any part of Penns ylvania, for three] shall come here to lower your prices. In 1566 it 


months if paid i in advance, three and a quarter ceats ; 
to any part of the United States, for three months, it 
paid in advance, six and a-halt cents. 


was enacted that whoever imported into England 


aah Alcala De ieee the forfeiture of his entire substance, imprisonment 
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any live sheep, should suffer for the first offe nce | 


ithe extent of ingenuity involved in the principle of 
ithis invention, and the beautiful results of which it 
is ¢ apable, shouk d witness its operation ina Jacquard 
loom. In a bobbin-net machine, the cards are con- 





for a year, and the loss of his left h: and, while the| nected with a revolving pentagonal bar, each side 
second offence was death without bene tit of clergy. lof which is pierced with holes, corresponding with 
|'This act was passed under the impression that the | the pins or levers above. 


When a card comes over 
The wool manufacture of Great Britain employs} English sheep was the only kind in the world suited |the topmost side of the pentagon the levers drop ; 
very nearly 300,000 persons ; 


“Knowledge is Power.” 
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in the various pro- {to the manufacture of broadcloth. 


worsted, flannel, blankets, and carpets. What a} strictly prohibited. ‘I'he importation was some- 
coutrast to all this variety of labour is the history ot ‘times prevented by high duties—sometimes encou- 
the earlier stages of the manufacture of woolen raged by low. The manufacture was constantly | 
cloth. It is unne cessary to go back to the time of struggling with these attempts of the state to hold 
Henry ILL, when the produc tion of wool was inja balance between what were so universally con- 
such an impertect state through flocks of sheep being iside red as conflicting interests. In 1844 the whole 
scattered over immense tracts of waste land, that a! isystem was ab: andoned. In 1853, Great Britain 
manor was held under the crown by the tenure of imported 117,000,000 pounds of sheep and lamb’s 
gathering wool for the Queen. According to the| wool—of which three fiiths came from Australia— 
record, Peter de Baldewyn was to gather the wool | jand 2,000,000 of alpaca and lama wool. The 
from the thorns that had torn it from the sh ep's wool-growers at home still found a ready market; 
back; and if he did not choose to gather it he w: as| the great body of the population had good coats 
to forfeit twenty shillings. In the time of Edward ‘and fl innels, and blankets; and, in addition, Enez- 
ILL, according to Fuller, i in his “ Church History,” |lish manufacturers exported £10,000, 000 sterling 
the English clothiers were wholly unskilful ; « know- lof woolen manufactures to the United States and 
ing no more what to do with their wool ‘than the| other countries. 
sheep which wear it, as to any artificial and curious! The employment of wool in the manufacture of 
drapery, the best cloth being no better than frieze, broadcloth and flannel was, a few vo ago, almost 
such their coarseness for want of skill in the making.’’|the entire business of the woolen factories. The 
When the Flemish clothiers came into England, ‘novel uses to which wool is now applied, and the 
the manufacture improved ; in spite of the re gulat-| almost innumerable varieties of articles of clothing 
ing power of the state, which was pe rpetually in-| which are produced from long wool and short w ool | 
terfering with mate rial, quality, and wages. In|—from combinations of alpaca wool and coarse 
time, wool became the chiet commodity of England. | wool, of wool with cotton, of wool with silk—to- 
The woolsack of the House of Lords, as the seat of! gether with the introduction of brilliant dyes and 
the Lord Chancellor is designated, was typical of | tasteful designs, formerly unknown—have estab- 
this staple industry ; and of the mode also in which! lished vast seats of manufacture in Great Britain 
the majesty of legislation sat heavy upon the pro-|which are almost peculiar to that country, and 
duce. ‘To encourage the’ manufacture nothing was! which have converted, in a few years, humble vil- 
to be woven but wool. From the cradle to the! lages into great cities. The finest Paisley (Scotch) 
grave all were to be wrapt in wool. In order to! shawls rival the elaborate handicraft of Ghee. 
promote the knitting of caps from woolen yarn, the|tan; and, what is of more importance, the humblest| 
English parliament. in 1571, enacted “that every fe ‘male may purchase a tasteful article of dress at a 
person above the age of se ven years should wear a} iprice which a few years ago would have been 
woolen cap of Eng dish make, on Sund: tys and holi-|thought fabulous. 
days, on pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. a day if they|terns which we see in these and other productions 
neglected to wear such a cap, lords, knights, and of modern skill are effected by the Jacquard ap- 
landed gentry excepted.” The genius of prohibi- peratus, in which the pattern depends upon the 
tion prevented the exchange of wool with other| disposition of holes pierced in separate bits of paste- 
manufactured commodities ; “and therefore, to keep!board. In common weaving, the weft threads pass 
up rents, Narcissa was “ odious in woolen,” and a |alte ‘rnately under and over the entire warp thre: ads, 
Holland. shirt—for British linen did not exist—was| which are lifted up to allow the weft in the shuttle 
a rare commodity, cheap at “eight shillings an ell,” ‘lto traverse from one side to the other. The 
as in the days of Dame Quickly. J Jacquard apparatus determines, by the number and 
This was the state of things in Great Britain at| arrangement of the holes in the vards, which of the 
the end of the seventeeth century, and somewhat)|separate warp threads shall be so lifted ; for at 
later. The manufacturers clamored against the/every throw of the shuttle the blank part ‘of each 
exportation of wool; and the agriculturists at the|card moves a series of levers which raise certain 


From 1664 to| 
cesses conuceted with the production of cloth, 1824 the exportation of wool from England was|i 


‘ihe wonderful v: riety of pat- | 


but those pins only which enter through the holes 
in the e: ol affect the pattern which is being worked. 
Any one who views this complic ated arrangement 
jin a lace-machine, must give no small amount of 
attention to compre she nd its miyste rious move ments; 
and when the connection is perecived between the 
chain of dropping cards, and the flower that is 
being worked in the lace, a vague sense of the 
manifold power of invention comes over the mind— 
we had almost said an awful sense. 

If there be one thing more remarkable than 
|another in the visible condition of the people of the 
United States and of Great Britain, it is the uni- 
versality of useful, elegant, and cheap clothing. 
There is very small distinction in the ordinary 
coat and pants of the millionaire and the best dress 
of the artisan; and not a great deal more in the 
gown and shawl of the aristocratic lady and those 
of the handmaid of her toilet. Perhaps the absence 
of mere finery, and the taste which is an accom- 
paniment of superior education, constitute the chief 
difference in the dress of various ranks. This fea- 
iture of the present times is a part of our social his- 

tory. 

For several centuries the domestic trade of Eng- 
land was hemmed round and fettered by laws 
against extravagance in dress, which had always 
lbeen a favorite sub ject for the experimenting of 
barbarous legislation. An act of 1463, recites ‘that 
the Commons pray their lord the king to remember 
that in the times of his noble progenitors, ordinances 
and statutes were made for the apparel and array 
of the commons, as well of men as of women, so 
that none of them should use or wear any inordi- 
nate or excessive apparel, but only according to 
their degrees. However, we find that all these or- 
dinances had been utterly fruitless. The parliament 
makes new ordinances. ‘The nobles, according to 
these, may wear whatever they please; knights and 
their wives were to wear no cloth of gold, or fur of 
sable ; no person under the state of a lord to wear 
any purple silk ; no esquires or gentlemen and their 
wives any silk at all; no persons not having posses- 
sions of the yearly value of forty pounds, any fur; 
and, what is cruel indeed, no widow but such as 
hath possessiuus of the value of forty pounds, shall 
wear any fur, any gold or silver girdle, or any 
| kerchief that had cost more than three shillings and 
fourpence; persons not having forty shillings a a-year 
were denied the enjoyment of fustian and sca 
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cloth; the yeoman was to have no stuffing in his 
doublet; nor servants in husbundry, broadcloth of | 
a higher price than two shillings a yard. The 
length of gowns, jackets, and cloaks, was prescribed 
by the same statute; and the unhappy tailor who 
exceeded the length by the breadth of his nail, was| 
to be mulcted in the same penalties as those who 
flaunted in skirts of more than needful longitude. 
The men and women of the mystery and workman- 
ship of silk preter their piteous complaint to par- 
liament, that silk-work, ready wrought is brought 
into the realm. If it had occurred to them to peti- | 


| 
| 





,of April, 1685. 


Warwick jail; and although the notorious Titus 
Oates gave a certificate under his hand, to clear 
him from that odious charge, it was in vain. He 
was confined there for a period of at least six years, 
and was at last set at liberty on the general pro- 
clamation of James IL, which was dated the 18th 


ment, this meek and patient servant of the Lord 
was visited with affliction in the decease of his 
grand-daughter, Mary Samm, a child of twelve 
years and four months old, who had come from 


Bedfordshire, where her parents lived, to reside | 


| 


During this time of his imprison- | 


with lifting up her voice in high praises to God, 
through tervency of spirit, and her body being very 
weak, her grandfather went into the room, and de- 


‘sired her to be as still as she possibly could, and 


keep her mind inward and stayed upon the Lord, 
and see if she could haye a little rest and sleep, 
She answered, “ Dear grandfather, I shall die, and 
I cannot but praise the name of the Lord while I 
have a being. I do not know what to do to praise 
his name enough while I live. While there is life, 
there is hope; but I do believe it is better for me 
to die than to live.” ‘Thus she continued speaking 


tion that the gentlemen and their wives might be| with her grandfather, while a prisoner in Warwick | of the goodness of the Lord from day to day, which 


permitted to wear satin, as well as their lords, their| 
piteous complaint of want of occupation might have | 


jail. 
On the Ist day of the Second mouth, 1680, it 


l caused many tears to flow from the eyes of those 
‘who heard her. Her grandfather, coming to her 


been more easily redressed than by foreign prohibi-| pleased the Lord to afflict her with a violent fever, on the last day, asked her how she did; she re- 


tion. 
but to them succeeded the laws of custom, which| 
prescribed one sort of dress to one condition of 
people, and another to another. We can not doubt! 
which state gives most employment to manufactures 
—the law of exclusiveness, or the law of univ« r-| 
sality. If the laborer and artificer were still re-| 
stricted, by enactment or by custom, to the wear-| 
ing of cloth of a certain price per yard, we may be | 
quite sure that the manufacture of the finer cloths) 
would be in no flourishing condition: and if the, 
servant-maid could not put on her Sunday gown of 
silk, we may be equally clear that the silk-trade | 
would continue to be the small thing that it was a 
century ago, instead of being, as it is now, one of | 
the great staple trades of the country. 

When the frame-work knitters of silk stockings | 
petitioned Oliver Cromwell for a charter, they said, 
“the Englishman buys silk of the stranger for! 
twenty marks, and sells him the same again for one 
hundred pounds.” The higher pride of the English-| 
man of the present day is, that he buys seven 
million pounds of raw silk from the stranger, em- 
ploys a hundred and fourteen thousand of his! 
countrymen in the manufacture of it by the aid of; 
machinery, and sells it to the stranger and his own 
people, at a price as low as that of the calico of 
half a century ago. 

(To be continued.) 
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William Dewsbury. 
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In the year 1676, John Whiting, in the course of! 

a visit which he paid in some of the midland coun- 
ties, went to see W. Dewsbury at Warwick. He 
was not then a prisoner, but had permanently re- 
moved his residence from Yorkshire to that town. 
It is probable that his wife was deceased, as no 
mention is made of her in the narrative given by J. 
Whiting, which is as follows: 
then dwelt in his own hired house, with whom I had 
pretty much discourse in his garden, of many things, 
to my great comfort and satisfaction; for he was 
very free and open to me beyond what I could ex- 
pect, being a young man, and a stranger outwardly 


to him. He told me some things I shall never for- | 


get. He was an extraordinary man many ways, 
and I thought as exact a pattern of a perfect man 
as Lever knew. He gave me an epistle to carry to 
Friends, and coming to the door with me, when I 
came away the last time, told me at taking leave 
of him, that the blessing of the Lord would be with 
me if I was faithful, which was an encouragement 


had been her exercise of spirit, as to her condition 


jand state with God, weeping many times when she 


was alone. Her aunt, Joan Dewsbury, asked her, 


why, when she was well, she walked so often alone 


in the garden, and was so sorrowful. She answered, 
“Dear aunt, I am troubled in my conscience for 


want of a full assurance of my eternal salvation. | 


For not any one knows my exercise, but the Lord 
alone, that I have gone through since I came to 
Warwick. It was begun a little before I eame, but 
it was only a little. Since 1 came to Warwick, 
this was my exercise; I thought I should not live 


jlong, and that if I died, I did not know whither 


my soul would go. But I hope the Lord will give 
me satisfaction before I die. It is but hope; yet 
for this hope my soul shall praise the Lord forever.” 
She continued at that time, praising the name of 
the Lord, and making melody with joyful sounds, 
many times, in her great affliction. The next day, 
some Friends being in the room with her, she was 
much opened in declaring the dealings of the Lord 
with her in time past. “I have been twice in my 
days,” said she, “nigh unto death, but the Lord in 
his tender mercy prolonged my life, that I might 
seek his face in the light of Christ, and come to be 
acquainted with him before 1 go hence :”"—a.ding, 
“If this distemper do not abate, I must dic; but 


;my soul shall go to eternal joy—eternal and ever- 


lasting life, and peace with my God forever. Oh! 
praises, praises to thy majesty; oh, my God! who 
helpest me to go through with patience what I am 
to endure. After some time, she said, “ Friends, 
we must all go hence, one after another, and they 


sorrow. ‘Therefore, O Lord, if it be thy will, take 
me to thyself, that my soul may rest in peace with 
thee. Oh! praises, praises, be to thy holy name 
|forever, in thy will being done with me, to take me 
\to thyself, where I shall be in heavenly joy forever, 


“ William Dewsbury |and forevermore.” 
The day following, she desired all to go forth of 


the room, for she wished to be alone. After a con- 
siderable time, when we heard her groan upon her 
i bed, her mother and grandfather went to her, when 
ishe said to them, “I have now received full satis- 
faction of my eternal salvation; it is now done ; it 
‘is now done, And dear mother, when thou or any 
jof my sisters die, I desire the Lord may go along 
;with you. For I am very willing to die, that the 
Lord may glorify his name this day, in bis will be- 
ing done with me.” Many times would she be 
|praying to the Lord, day and night :—O Lord, 
jlay no more upon me than thou givest me strength 





to me, and through the Lord’s goodness, | have 


found it so beyond my desert; blessed be his holy} may be done; that thy will may be done ;” (many|sleep, before I die.” 


name forever.” 


to bear, and go through with patience ; that thy will 


that live the longest, know and endure the greatest, 


Sumptuary laws have long been abolished ;|that brought her very low in a little time. Great plied to him and to her mother: “I have had no 


rest this night nor to-day. I did not know but I 
should have died this night, and very hardly I got 
through it; but I shall die to-day, and a grave 
shall be made, and my body put into a hole; and 
my soul shall go to heavenly joy, yea, to heavenly 
joy and everlasting peace forevermore.” Then she 
said, “ Dear grandfather, I do believe thou wilt not 
stay long behind me, when I am gone.” He an- 
'swered, “ Dear grand-daughter, I shall come as fast 
vas the Lord orders my way.” Then she praised 
the name of the Lord with praises for a season; 
and then desired her mother to let her be taken up 
for a little time, saying, “ It may be it will give me 
‘some ease.” They sent for her grandfather, who 
said to her, “If this be thy last day, and whereon 
‘thou art to die, it is not safe for thee to be taken 
forth of thy bed. Dear Mary, thou shalt have all 
attendance that is convenient, as to set thee up in 
‘thy bed, and lay thee down again; but to take thee 
up we are not willing.” She replied, “ Well, grand- 
father, what thou scest best for me, I am willing to 
‘have so.” When they set her up in her bed, she 
said, it did refresh her and give her some ease; 
‘and as they were ordering what was to be done 
about her bed, she said, “ Oh, what ado is here in 
ordering a bed for one who is upon her death-bed.” 
Her aunt said, “ Mary, dost thou think thou art 
upon thy death-bed 7” She answered, “ Yea, yea, 
[am upon my death-bed; I shall die to-day, and 
I am very willing to die, because I know it is better 
for me to die than live.” Her aunt replied, “I do 
believe it is better for thee to die than live.” She 
said, “ Yea, it is well for me to die.” 

Her mother then said to her, “ Mary, art thou 
well satisfied in leaving me and thy sisters, and 
coming to Warwick to thy grandfather?” She an- 
swered, “Yea, mother, [ am very well satisfied ; 
for I saw my way was made clear for coming to 
Warwick. My grandfather and I have lived so 
comfortably together, that I am fully satisfied as 
to my coming to him. F have been very well as to 
any matter of sickness, until this sickness came upon 
me. Dear mother, I would have thee remember 
my love to my dear sisters, relations, and friends; 
and now I have nothing to do; 1 have nothing to 
do.” She desired her mother to give her a little 
drink. ‘Then said she, “I will see if I can have a 
little rest and sleep before I die.” When the drink 
‘came, she took a little, and desired her mother to 
\give her a little to wash her mouth. After which she 
asked what time of day it was. It being the latter 
part of the day, her grandfather said, “ ‘The chimes 
are going four.” She said, “ I thought it had been 
jmore; I will see if I can have a little rest and 
And so she lay still, and had 


In the year 1678, the time of the |times repeated,) “Oh, help me; help me; O my sweet rest and sleep. She then awoke without any 


popish plot, Friends were made to suffer under the|God! that I may praise thy holy name forever.” complaint ; and in a quiet, peaceable frame of spi- 
charge of being Jesuits; a plea that was more than) Thus she continued, very often praising the name of rit, laid down her head in peace, when the clock 


once resorted to, as a sanction for persecution. On 


this plea, W. Dewsbury was this year cast into! praises to his holy name forever. Being much spent 


the Lord with joyful sounds, and singing high 





‘struck the fifth hour, on the 9th day of the Second 
| month, 1680. 
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, 4 The preceding account had prefixed to it by w. vigour of both mind and body, were with difficulty | all the examination which can be made of it. It 
;  D,, “An exhortation to all people, to prize their practised, where the labour of slaves procured an} bears an obvious resemblance to the head of a drum, 
y § time, in making their calling and election sure,| abundance, not only of the necessaries, but of the| from which it takes its name. It resembles also a 
j before they go hence and be no more ;” from which delicacies of life, and where daily opportunities and|drum-head in this principal property, that its use 
the following is an extract: “From the deep sense | facilities were offered, for early, excessive, and | depends upon its tension. This is provided for by 
: of your own nothingness and your need of the help, enervating indulgences. Slavery also led to the} the end of a bone—one end of the malleus—pressing 
d of Christ Jesus, the true light and blessed Saviour, | engrossing of land in the hands of a few. It im-| upon its centre. Says M. Everard Home: ‘This 
I to whom you ery and pray continually, that he|peded the introduction of labouring freemen, and mode of adapting the ear to different sounds, is one 
. would perfect his great work of regeneration, in of course diminished the sapacity of the country for of the most beautiful applications of muscles in the 
, leading you in the footsteps of the tribulated com | active defence ; and at the same time endangered body ; the mechanism is so simple, and the variety 
. | panions, who go weeping and seeking the Lord their} internal tranquillity, by multiplying a species of] of the effects so great.’ The internal mechanism of 
is (iod, asking the way to Zion, with their faces inhabitants who had no interest in the soil. the ear is so intricate and delicate that it requires 
h thither wards—no more let your eyes slumber in} “ ‘The peasantry of few countries enjoy as much of| to be covered from the external air; yet, says Pa- 
- peace, nor your eye-lids have rest, until you be/the comforts of life as the slaves who belong to| ley, ‘had the Author of nature shut it up by any 
or assured that the Lord is your God—that he hath| good masters. Interest concurs with the finer feel-| other cover than what was capable, by its texture, 
na blotted out your sins, and done away your iniqui- ings of human nature to induce slaveholders to| of receiving vibrations from the sound, and by its 
mn ties for his name’s sake, and accepted of you in his treat with humanity and kindness those who are connection with the interior parts, of transmitting 
I new and everlasting covenant of merey in Christ) subjected to their will and power. The political} those vibrations to the brain, the use of the organ, 
ot Jesus. So you that were afar off in your rebel-| evils of slavery do not so much arise from the dis-| so far as we can judge, must have been entirely ob- 
6 lious nature, of which you are now ashamed, through’ tresses it occasions to slaves, as from its diminish-| structed.’ 
d true repentance and obedience to the light, are made) ing the incitements to industry, and from its un- ba - Although the eye and the ear are so different 
ly nigh by the blood of Christ, which gives you full | happy influence on the general state of society. jin their situation and structure, there is much that 
“a assurance of your eternal salvation, and purgeth| “ Where it is common, a few grow rich, and live|is common to both. Each occupies its own bony 
ot your consciences from dead works to serve the liv-|in ease and luxury ; but the community is deprived receptacle—that which coversthe ear being the hard- 
1, ing God. And whoever you are, who come to wit-| of many of its resources for independent happiness, | est, because of its more exposed situation. Hairs 
"A ness this blessed work of regeneration wrought in| and depressed to a low station on the scale of na-| protect the approaches to both. Fluids and delicate 
a your hearts, as before written, being created to a) tional greatness. The aggregate industry of a coun-| membranes constitute the media, by means of which 
a lively hope in Christ Jesus, (mark,) you are to’ try, in which slaves and freemen are intermixed, the respective functions of each are performed. 
1p watch and pray, that in the exercise and improve-| will always be less than where there is a number of| Muscles, cartilages, and fatty tissue are associated 
os ment of this hope, you may receive strength to freemen equal to both. Nothing stimulates to in-| 10 the structure of each ; and the same mysterious 
™ purify yourselves as he is pure. Thus, all who are dustry so much as interest. The man who works) canals and passages are essential to their perfectness, 
mn worshippers of the Father, come to worship him in| for another will contrive many artifices to make| The same membrane which covers and is reflected 
si spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to! that work as little as possible; but he who has an} upon the inner side of the lids, is found everywhere 
ll worship Him. And these are they whom he per- immediate profit from his labour will disregard | in the interior structure of the ear. 
i. fects forever through the sanctification of his Spirit.| tasks, times and seasons. In settlements where the} “ In the ear, as well as the eye, impressions upon 
om So is this Scripture fulfilled in you; ‘ He that doth) soil is cultivated by slaves, it soon becomes unfa- the sensory nerve are made through a medium ca- 
d- § truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds may be| shionable for freemen to labour, than which no pable of transmitting them. Our ideas of the nature, 
to @ made manifest that they are wrought in God. And} greater curse can beful a country. The individuals intensity, and direction of sound are obtained from 
. these are his children who walk in the light, and who, by the industry of their slaves, are released | the effects of these sounds upon the delicate, nervous 
8; have their fellowship with the Father of light Jn) from the necessity of personal exertions, will be structure. This complicated organ in our own sp cies 
- Christ Jesus, their blessed Saviour, and one with) strongly tempted to many practices injurious to is intended to attain greater discrimination in sounds 
on another in has humble, meek, pure and blessed na-| themselves and others. Idleness is the parent of than is possessed by the lower orders. Much re- 
1” dure ; and so become his chosen jewels and citizens) every vice, while labour of all kinds favours and search has been employed, and many experiments, 
si of Zion, who walk in the light of New Jerusalem, as it| facilitates the practice of virtue. Unhappy is that! in order to explain the functions of the particular 
* is written in the Scriptures of fruth, ‘i he nations of country where necessity compels the use of slaves, parts of this most complicated structure; neverthe- 
a them that are saved, shall walk in the light thereof.’ ”| and unhappy are the people where the original de- less, it is imperfectly understood. 
sai (‘Lo be continued.) crees of heaven “that man should eat his bread by| “ The ear, as well as the eye, varies among dif- 
de oer ; ithe sweat of his brow,” is by any means whatever, | ferent individuals, as regards general acuteness. 
he A Southern View of Slavery. generally eluded.” Ramsay, p. 37.—.V. Amer. This power may be greatly increased by practice. 
In these evil days upon which we have fallen, oe The savage hears the tread of a wolf, the cracking 
ou when principle is drowned in a sea of politics, our The Ear—Its Structure and Functions. of a stick, or the click of a rifle, while his companion, 
nd own hearts are hardly to be trusted, and our best! (Concluded from page 78.) unaccustomed to the wilderness, hears no sound. 
~ guide to truth is the opinion of men who lived in| “The benefit of the eustachian tube of the or- Some possess naturally the faculty of hearing very 
d; times that were free from the present confusing in-| gan, may be made out upon known pneumatic faint sounds, Others, again, have what is called a 
to fluences. Doctor Ramsay, the author of the able| priuciples. Behind the drum of the ear is a second | musical ear. From very infacny, they appreciate 
ne “ History of the American Revolution,” from which| cavity or barrel, called the tympanum. ‘The eu-|every musi al sound ; and for them, nature is filled 
as the ensuing extract is made, was one of the earliest stachian tube is a slender pipe, but sufficient for with charming melodies. As they advance in years 
te members of Congress, from Charleston, S. C. Bred| the passage of air, leading trom this cavity to the|they readily learn musical combinations. This 
om amidst the institution of slavery, he held those ra-|back part of the mouth. Now, it would not have|sometimes proves a fatal facility, amounting to a 
ae tional views of it, which were at that time preval-|done to have had a vacuum in this cavity ;| passion over-riding all other desires, and preventing 
1s; ent in the South, and which are in striking con-|for, in that case, the pressure of the atmosphere} proper attention to the hecessary engagements of life. 
ie trast to those with which southern eyes, blinded by|from without would have burst the membrane} fo some It 18 a source of positive discomfort, because 
‘tle southern politicians, now regard it, under the inspi-| which covered it. Nor would it have done to have|every discordant sound is intolerable. ‘T'o many per- 
a ration of such men as Herschell V. Johnson. After! filled the cavity with lymph or any other secretion ; sons this power is a thing unknown, and they find but 
ink referring to the physical constitution of the blacks,| which would necessarily have obstructed both the little in those melodies which ravish the ear of their 
~ rendering them more tolerant of heat than the! vibration of the membrane, and the play of the smal]| more fortunate neighbours. ‘The power of distin- 
he white race, Dr. Ramsay proceeds to say—*It is| bones. Nor, lastly, would it have done to have oe- guishing the direction of sounds is acquired by habit. 
ter certain that a great part of the low country in sev-|cupied the space with confined air, because the ex- It requires some time for the infant to know anything 
ae eral of the provinces must have remained without] pansion of that air by heat, or its contraction by|of the direction of those sounds which attract his 
on cultivation if it had not been cultivated by black) cold, would have distended or relaxed the covering] attention. The ear of the child moreover, is not 
ai men. From imagined necessity, founded on the| membrane, in a degree inconsistent with the purpose | sensitive. That noises which distract the adult af- 
sad natural state of the country, domestic slavery seem-| which it was designed to execute. The only remain- ford delight to juveniles, is a fact with regard to 
ny ed to be forced on the southern provinces, It) ing expedient, and that which the eustachian tube! which, all have some painful experience. The dis- 
spi- favoured cultivation, but produced many baneful| serves, is to open to this cavity a communication tance of objects is also an acquired sense. Indeed, 
ck | Consequences. Jt was particularly hostile to the with the external air. In one word; it exactly/in the due performance of their functions, education 
nd proper education of youth. Industry, temperance| answers the purpose of a hole in a drum. and experience have much to do, as well with the 


Vil 


and abstinence, virtues essential to the health and| “ ‘The membrana tympani itself, likewise, deserves 


ear as the eye. 
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‘There is an almost distinct variation in the ez- 
tent of deafness usually met with, from the slightest, 
scarcely perceptible deficiency, to the total loss of 
function. ‘The amount of deafness does not always 
bear relation to the extent of disease. As remarked 
before, there is a great difference in the capability of 
hearing different sounds : thus, one who was inca- 
pable of hearing a watch, when applied to his ear, 
rarely lost a word in ordinary conversation. Another 
could hear the watch ; but was incapable of hearing 
the voice, though raised to a considerable pitch. 
Musical performers have been known sometimes to 
hear pertectly certain notes, while they failed to hear 
others, or they heard them in a manner that pro- 
duced discord. For example, an amateur performer 
on the flute heard the flat notes as naturals; thus, 
the tune which was harmony to him, was discord to 





others.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Mecting of Philadelphia. 
ROBERT JORDAN. 


(Continued from pa; e 77.) 


Robert Jordan was now permitted to remain at/ther led; and for his ss 


home, until being liberated in the Tenth month, | 
1739, he spent the Eleventh month with John Hunt, | 
a ministering Friend from England, visiting the 
meetings on Long Island. His certificate, which 
was granted him in the Tenth, he returned in 
the Twelfth month. In the Eighth month, 1740, 
he was in Kast Jersey, attending Shrewsbury Yearly 
Meeting, after which an occurrence took place, 
which we find thus described in John Churchman’s 
Journal : 

“Falling in company with Robert Jordan, we 
proposed a meeting to the Anabaptists at Middle- 
town, to which they readily consented, and we had 
a profitable opportunity with them in their meeting- 
house, and in the same evening a meeting at the 
house of Hugh Hartshorne, to which several Bap- 
tists came. ‘This was a time of favour, and I hope 
of service; it was concluded by Robert Jordan, in 
solemn prayer and thanksgiving to the Lord, who 
is worthy torever and ever. Just as the mecting 
broke up, I felt myself poor and inwardly weak, to 
as great a degree as ever I had done, and looking} 
towards my friend, 1 saw he was in the same con-| 
dition; but a query of our dear Lord’s came sud- 
denly into my mind and ministered relief, viz.: 
Who hath touched me? which I repeated to my| 





month, our dedicated Friend obtained liberty to visit 
[New England, and to attend Flushing Yearly 


its sense “of the advantages which arise from the 
service of the true gospel ministry to such whose 
hearts are rightly engaged to reccive it,” add, “ we 
hope it may be effectual to the gathering of others | 
to the principle of light and life in their own hearts.” 


power, was convincing and consolatory; his deli- 
\very graceful, and free from affectation. 

“In prayer, solemn and revereut; he delighted 
in meditation, recommending by his example, reli- 
gious retirement in the families of his friends where 
He took shipping pretty directly after Monthly|he visited. In friendship sincere and sympathizing; 
Meeting, for Barbadoes. It was a time of war with |in his sentiments generous, yet a zealous opposer of 
Spain, and no little risk and danger appeared to|obstinate and perverse libertines in principles or 
attend a West India voyage. He, however, reached | practice, demonstrating his love to the cause of re- 
Barbadoes in safety, and after labouring there for |ligion above all other considerations. His natural 
several weeks, being about leaving that Island, he endowments and christian virtues were many, such 
received a certificate from the Monthly Meeting,|as gained and deserved the esteem of those with 
held at Bridgetown, Twelfth month 12th. This} whom he conversed, being careful to adorn the doc- 
paper, after stating that Robert had been indus-|trine he preached by a lite of piety and virtue.” 
triously exercised in several parts of the Island,} Beside the various engagements mentioned, it 
adds, “‘ We cannot, from a tender sense of the dit-|may be said that he was clerk of the Select Quar- 
ficulty and trials that attend such an undertaking, |terly and Seventh-day Meetings, and was much 
in a time of so much danger, but testify our kind|employed in the more important appointments of 
acceptance of his so great labour of love: as we Society. Many of the epistles, from 1731 to 1741, 
also certify you that his conversation among us has| were written by him. Now, in the words of his 
been agreeable to a gospel character, and his minis-| memorial, “ It was through faith and obedience to 
try edifying and comfortable to us; as we believe|the knowledge of ‘Truth, he became thus eminent, 
it hath been acceptable to all. We are truly con-|and prepared for the sudden summons from his 
cerned for his preservation and support to the ful- | pilgrimage here, which was [given him] on the 
filling of his present ministry, where he may be fur-|5th day of the Eighth month, 1742. Being at the 





afe return to you, with the| house of one of his most intimate friends, on the 
increase of Divine virtue and comfort.” |morning of the third day of the week, waiting for 

Of his further labour in the West Indies, we have |the hour of meeting, he was suddenly seized with a 
no account, but he reached Philadelphia, about the |fit of apoplexy, which soon deprived him of his 
middle of the Second month, 1841. In the next |speech. He continued until between 12 and 1 
o clock at night, when he departed ; aged 48 years, 
9 months and 6 days; a minister, about 24 years. 


Meeting on his way. The certificate is addressed (‘To be continued.) 


to the Monthly Meeting in Rhode Island or else- 
where in New England, and says, “that in the 
movings of love, he was concerned in mind” to visit 


From the English Correspondent of the Evening Bulletin. 

A “demonstration” of a very interesting charac- 
them, and after testifying unity, adds, “We have/|ter took place a day or two ago at Bradford, in 
faith to believe his visit will be edifying and ac-| Yorkshire, in the shape of a presentation to one of 
ceptable to you; the Lord grant it may be to the|the most remarkable men and eminent English 
gathering many through the operation of grace unto| manufacturers. ‘The history of Titus Salt is in itself 
Christ, the peaceable Saviour; the yea and amen|a romance. He is a “self made” man. Born in 
forever.” It is probable, that the allusion to Christ, |poverty, and educated in abject toil, he is now in 
the peaceable Saviour, may Kave been occasioned |the prime of life, one of the richest men in the 
by the large inducements which Parliament had|country, and perhaps the greatest private employer 
thrown out to tempt attacks on Spanish commerce |of labour in the world. His fortune was made by 
and vessels, Sailors were to have all the prize|one of those lucky discoveries that occur once or 
money. Rhode Island was a great place for fitting|twice in an age. The story is worth telling. A 
out privateers, and vessels for the dreadful traffic) few years since a woolen manufacturer, not trou- 
in slaves, bled with too much business, came to Liverpool to 

Caleb Raper was his ecompat.ion on this journey, buy the raw article required in his trade. While 
and as a side note to a warm certificate of unity for here he was shown over a pile of new warehouses, 
Xobert, from the Monthly Meeting at Portsmouth, then thought one of the wonders of the port: his 








companion, believing that it was as much for his|held Fourth mo. 30th, 1741, the following lines are| keen Yorkshire eye alighted upon a packet of some- 
help as my own. He understood the meaning in-| placed :—“ We may add concerning our friend, |thing that looked something like, and yet which 
stantly without further explanation, and was also|Caleb Raper, that his judicious, grave and inform-|was not really wool. In answer to his inquiries, 
relieved. Perhaps, some who may hereafter peruse |ing conversation has rendered him worthy of our|he was told that it was hair shorn from a kind of 
these lines, may think this is too bold for a mortallesteem.” Accomplishing the service he had in| wild goat, which inhabited South America, but that 
man to mention; but I have by a degree of experi-| prospect, to his own peace, and the satisfaction and | it was hardly worth importing, as little or no use 
ence known, that when the healing virtue of truth| edification of the visited, Robert returned to Phila-|could be found for it. He examined its texture, 
from the holy Physician of souls, has flowed through |delphia, pretty early in the Fifth month. This ap- | thought /e could do something with the almost un- 
an humble servant, to the relief of the infirm and |pears to have been the last journey performed by|known and neglected produce, and begged to have 
poor amongst the people, who have followed physi-|him out of his own Yearly Meeting. The memo-|a sample. He took the hair home, made his ex- 
cians of no value, and spent all their living without] rial issued concerning him, after enumerating many periments, kept his secret, and finding his expecta- 
a cure being wrought; notwithstanding virtue has|of his travels, adds, “ By this summary, we may |tions as to the fabric which it would produce rea- 
gone through them as instruments or conduits, they | observe his unwearied application and exercise to lized, bought up the raw material at a low figture 


have felt inwardly weak for a time, that in humble |fulfil the ministry which he had received of the/and manufactured miles of the cloth which is now 
abasement of soul, they might be taught to acknow- 


ledge, that the kingdom, power and glory, doth 
belong to Him alone, who is God over all, blessed 


Lord. He was a member of this meeting above |in universal use for coats, trousers, dresses, um- 
ten years, and though his time was so much taken|brellas, and an infinite variety of articles under the 
up in performing these visits, yet at intervals he did name of “ Alpaca,” and which is a favourite ma- 
forever and ever.” not neglect the adjacent meetings, being industrious | terial with all classes in this country. The shaggy 

Returning to Philadelphia on the 31st of that}and laborious for the general welfare, and the pros- | goat's wool has turned out to be a regular golden 
month, (Kighth,) Robert spread before his Friends|perity of the churches. Not keeping a journal of | fleece to Titus Salt, for out of the money he has 
of the Monthly Meeting, a concern once more tojhis travels, we are deprived of many useful and|made by its manufacture, he has built the largest 
visit Barbadoes and some other of the West India| instructive observations, resulting from his christian| mill in England, which daily employs 3000 hands, 


Islands, in the love of the gospel. The concern met|experiences, which might have been transmitted to|and has more than double that number of families 
with the unity of the meeting, which in the certifi-| us. 


cate granted him, Ninth mo. 28th, after expressing 


depending upon its existence for their own. This 
“His ministry, being attended with energy and| palatial establishment, which comprises a large 
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| 
town within its limits, is named Saltaire, after its|praved spirit ; and this can be no other spirit than|smallest exaggeration, immersed nearly to their 
founder, and supplies the nation with Alpaca in| that which dwelt in Christ, for unless that dwell in| knees, 


every variety aud form. Saturday was the anni-|us we can be none of ites Rom. 8-9. 
yersary of ‘Litus Salt’s birth, and the third anniver- | 


sary of the inauguration of his monster works. His} 


and one child I particularly observed up to 
And this|its w aist. How the interior of the huts of these 
spirit begins in conviction and ends in conversion| amphibious creatures were constructed, I cannot 
and perseverance, and the one follows the other ;|conjecture; but we saw dwellings from which, if 





working people “showed their respect for him, by|conyersion being the consequence of convictions 
making the occasion famous as another anniversary | obeyed, and perseverance a natural fruit of conver- 


—that of presenting to him a marble bust of him- |sion, and being born of God, for such sin not, because 
self. ‘lo the number of 3000; the hands marched | 


in procession to ‘Titus Salt’s house, which bears the | 
cosy name of “Crow's Nest,” spent the morning 
pleasantly in his grounds, had a grand dinner 
beneath a marguée, and then they marched to} 
Bradford, where in the St. George’s Hall, (the prin- | 
cipal public building in the tow 0,) the presentment 
took place amidst a “great display of complimentary 
speechifying. The demonstration has been vaunt- 
ingly pointed out as a proof of the good feeling | 
which exists in this country between manufacturers | 
and their employees, but unfortunately every rich 
mill owner does not display the same care and con- 
sideration for his work people as does Titus Salt. 
cncinaiiiiinnien 
For “ The Friend.” 
The following, on justification, is from a pamphlet 
published in 1696, by Willam Penn, entitled 
“ Primitive Christianity revived, in the faith and 
practice of the People called Quakers.” “ In short, 
justification consists of two parts, or hath a twofold 
consideration, viz., justification from the guilt of sin, 
and justific vation from the power wud pollution of sin ; 
and in this sense justification gives a man a full and 
clear aceeptance before God. Lor want of this 
latter part, it is, that so many souls religiously in- 
clined, are often under doubts, scruples, and de- 
spondencies, notwithstanding all their teachers tell 
them of the extent and eflicacy of the first part of 
justification. And it is too general an unhappiness 
among the professors of Christianity, that they are 
apt to cloak their own active and passive disobedi- 
ence with the active and passive obedience of Christ. 
The first part of justification, we do reverently and 
humbly acknowledge, is only for the sake of the 
death and sufferings of Christ. It is the power and 
efficacy of that propitiatory offering, upon faith and 
repentance, that justifies us from the sins that are 
past; and it is the power of Christ's Spirit in our | 
hearts, that purifies and makes us acceptable before 
God. For tall the heart of man is purged from sin, 


of true Christianity and salvation.’ 


the seed of God abideth inthem : 1 John, 3-9. But| 
such through faithfulness, continue to the end, and 
obtain the promise, even everlasting life. ‘ We do 


believe, I confess, that the active and passive obedi- 
I 


ence of Christ Jesus effects our salvation throughout, 


as well from the power and pollution of sin, as from \their rivers and canals; 


|inhabited, the natives must have dived like bea- 
Ivers, to get outside. We pulled in speechless 
amazement through this city of waters, wondering 
greatly that human beings could exist ‘under such 
conditions. We had heard of wild tribes living in 
leaverns and among rocks, we had read of natives 
jot Hindustan roosting in trees, of whole families in 
iC hina spe ending their lives on rafts and in boats in 
we knew too of ‘Tuariks 





the guilt, he being a conqueror as well as aenetiiens and Shanbah, roaming on er vast and sandy deserts, 


‘and both through suffering ; yet they that reject his 


Divine gift so obtained and which he has given to 


them, by which to see their sin and the sinfulness of 


it, and to p repent and turn away from it, and do so 
no more ; and to wait upon God for daily strength 
‘to resist the fiery darts of the enemy, and to be com- 


|forted through the obedience of faith in and to this 


[Divine grace of the Son of God; such do not please 
God, believe truly in God nor are they in a state 
‘ Wherefore O ! 
wy reader! rest not thyself wholly satisfied with 
what Christ has done for thee, in his blessed person 
without thee, but pres sto know his power and king- 
dom within thee, that the strong man that has too 
long kept thy house, may be bound, and his goods 
spoiled, his works destroye d, and sin ended.’ ‘ For 
we have seen a sand or shoal that we fear many 
thousands of souls have split upon, which we desire 
to avoid, and are earnest that others may beware 
of it also, viz., that because Christ died a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, by which he put 
mankind in a eapacity of salvation, and has given 
every one a talent of grace to wor k it out by ; they | 
presume upon the sacrifice, and sin on, without a 
thorough repentance and reformation and conversion 
to God, not dying with Christ to the world, but 
living in it according to the lusts and spirit of it. 
Such as these m: ay rest assured that where Christ 
is gone they shall never come ; for, says the blessed 
Apostle, ‘God sent his Son to bless us by turnin; 
every one from the evil of his way.’ ” 

ae a different to many in the present 
day. ! that all might seek to know this blessed 
state of sea ; then, ‘and not till the on, will any la- | 


ar 
> 


and of Eskimo burrowing in show retreats, but 
never had we witnessed or even dreamt of such a 
spectacle as that of creatures endowed like our- 
selves, living by choice like a colony of beavers, or 
after the fasbion of the hippopotami or crocodiles 
of the neighbouring swamps. 

“A little distance from us we espied a large 
tree, round the foot of which was a patch of dry 
land, towards which we pulled, but grounding 
before reaching quite to it, Mr. May and L waded 
to it, instruments in hand, to take observations. 
We were barely allowed to conclude, when nearly 
the entire population of the place, half wading, 
half swimming across a small creek, 
us and stared at us in wild 
hurried set of sights being 
our things back to the boat, and as we wished 
to get another at about three quarters of an 
hour after noon, we tried to amuse ourselves, and 
to spend the intervening time as best we could. We 
|were now able to look a little more attentively at 
our new friends, who in large numbers crowded 
lround, and who, male and female, were nearly 
jequally destitute of a vestige of clothing. One 
| young man understood a few words of Hausa, and 
from him we learned that this was the Dulti of 
| which we had heard at Dijin, and that the inbabi- 
tants were of the same stock as at the other vil- 
lages; but they were by far more rude, more say- 
lage and more naked than any of the other ope 
whom we had encountered. A canoe came near 
us, lying on the bottom of which was a malas 
large tish, of which | had just time to make a rough 
eye sketch, when I had to retreat to the boat, and 


came upon 
astonishment. <A 
taken, we carried 











God will never accept of it. He reproves, rebukes, bour availingly in the outward gathered church. | Mr. May, who had been exploring in another diree- 


and condemns those that entertain sin there, and | 
therefore such cannot be said to be in a justified 

state, condemnation and justification being contra- 

ries ; so that they that hold themselves in a justified 

state, by the active and passive obedience of Christ, | 
while they are not actively and passively obedient | 
to the Spirit of Christ Jesus, are under a strong 
and dangerousdelusion ; and for erying out against 
this sin- pleasing imagination, not to say doctrine, 

we are reproached as denyers and despisers of 
the death and sufferings of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sut be it known to such; they add to Christ’s 
sufferings, and crucify to themselves afresh the 
Son of God, and trample the blood of the covenant 
under their feet, that walk unholily under a pro- 
fession of justification ; . for God will not acquit 
the guilty, nor justify the disobedient and unfuith- 
ful. Such deceive themselves, and at the great 
and final judgment their sentence will not be ‘ Come 
ye blessed,’ because it cannot be said to them ‘ Well 
done good and faithful, for they cannot be so es- 
teemed that live and die in a reprovable and con- 
demnable state. Regencration we must know ; or 
we cannot be children of God and heirs of eternal 
life : and to be born again, another spirit and prin- 
ciple must prevail, leaven, season, and govern us, 

than either the spirit of the world or our own de- 


Canada, Eleventh Month, 1856. 
silane 
For “ 


Exploration of the Niger. 


(Continued from page 75.) 


The Friend.” 


tion, also returned. ‘The behaviour of these wild 
people now attracted our notice; the men began 
to draw closer around us, to exhibit their arms, 
and to send away the women and children. 
Their attentions became momentarily more and 


Dr. Baikie was compelled by the appearance of|more familiar, and they plainly evinced a de- 


the scurvy among his Krumen, to stop with the | 
Pleiad at Gurowa, in order to give them time to 
rest and recruit. He himself, with a small boat's 
crew, ascended the river as far as Dulti, in 9° 27’ 
north latitude, and 11° 30’ east longitude, the ex- | 
treme point of his voyage. The following curious 
description shows that they had now penetrated 
into the primeval forest of African barbarism, into | 
which no ray even of Mahommedan or Fulita civi- 
lization had reached :— About half-past ten, we | 
entered a creek on the north side, running nearly | 
parallel with the river, and shortly after sighted a 
village, at which we soon arrived. ‘To our aston- 
ishment, the first thing which brought us up, was our | 
running the bow of the gig against a hut, and on 
looking around, we found the whole place to be} 
flooded. We adv anced right into the middle of 
the village, and found no resting-place ; right and | 
left, before and behind, all was water. People came } 
out "of the huts to gaze ‘at the apparition, and stand- 





\ing at the doors of their abodes, were, without the 


sire to scize and plunder our boat. Part of a red 
| shirt belonging to one of our Krumen was seen 
| peeping out from below a bag, and some advanced 
to lay hold of it, when suddenly my little dog, who 
shad ‘been lying “quietly in the stern sheets, raised 
| her head to see what was causing such a commo- 
tion. Her sudden appearance startled the Dulti 
warriors, who had never seen such an animal be- 
‘fore, so they drew back to take counsel together, 
making signs to me to know if she would bite, to 
'which I re plied in the affirmative. Matters were 
‘beginning to look serious; our crew, as usual, were 
‘timid, and Mr. May and I had only ourselves to 
jdepend upon, in the midst of three or four hundred 
armed savages, who were now pre paring to make 
}a rush at us. ‘T'here was no help for it; we had to 
jabandon all hopes of our remaining observations, 
jand of so fixing an exact geographic: il position. As 
at Dijin, L s seized a few trinkets, and handing them 
| hastily to those nearest to us, we shoved off while 
pee people were examining these wondrous treasures. 
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“Still anxious, if possible, to get some further} 
observations not far removed from the spot where 
the former ones were taken, we pulled about among 
trees and bushes, but without any success, At 
length we shoved in among some long grass, hoping} 
to find dry land, but after having proceeded until 
completely stopped by the thickness of the growth, 
we still found upwards of a fathom of water. At 
this moment Mr. May’s ear caught a voice not far 
behind us, so we shoved quietly back, and found a 
couple of canoes trying to cut off our retreat. See- 
ing this, we paddled vigorously back, there not being 
room for using our oars, and the canoes did not 
venture to molest us. We were quickly paddling} 
across the flooded plain, when suddenly a train of | 
canoes in eager pursuit, issued out upon us. ‘There 
were ten canoes, each containing seven or eight men, 
and they were sufficiently close to us, to allow us to! 
see their stores of arms. Our Krumen worked most 
energetically, and we went ahead at such a rate, 
that our pursuers had complete occupation found 
them in paddling, and could not use their weapons. | 
At this moment we were about a couple of hundred 
yards from the river, towards which we made as 
straight a course as possible. Not knowing how 
matters might terminate, we thought it advisable 
to prepare for defence. The Krumen, by this 
time in a desperate fright, kept calling out to us, 
‘load de big gun, load de big gun?’ Could an un- 
concerned spectator have witnessed the scene, he 
would have been struck with the amount of the} 
ludicrous it contained. There were our Krumen, 
ail as pale as black men could be, the perspiration 
starting from every pore, exerting to the utmost 
their powerful muscles, while Mr. May and I were 
trying to look as unconcerned as possible; and, to 
lessen the indignity of our retreat, were smiling and | 
bowing to the Dulti people and beckoning to them 
to followus. Their light canoes were very narrow, 
and the people were obliged to stand upright. The| 
blades of their paddles, instead of being of the usual | 
lozenge shape, were oblong and rectangular, and 
all curved in the direction of the propelling stroke. 
It was, almost a regatta, our gig taking and keeping] 
the lead. Ahead, we saw an opening in the bush, 
by which we hoped to make our final retreat, but! 
were prepared, should the boat take the ground, to| 
jump out at once and shove her into deep water. 
We reached the doubtful spot, and with a single} 
stroke of our paddles, shot into the open river. 
Here we knew we were comparatively safe; our 
only fear had been that of being surrounded by 
them, when among the bushes. Our pursuers ap- 
parently guessed that we had now got the advan- 
tage, as they declined following us into the river 
but turned and paddled back to the watery abodes, 
and so ended the grand Dulti chase.” 

The point whic h they had now reached is within 
forty-five geographical miles of the town of Iola, 
which was the extreme south-west limit of Dr. 
Barth’s explorations three years before. He had| 
crossed the Binue in the Fifth month, 1851, about! e 
sixty miles in a straight line to the south-east of 
Dulti, at a place where the river forked, one branch 
coming in trom the south and the other from the| 

east. 

Dr. Baikie proceeded down the river to Gurowa, | 
and there joined the steamer. During his voy age| 
he encountered a terrific thunder storm, of which| 
he gives the following vivid description :— 

“The moon set shortly after midnight, and w as} 
succecded by intense darkness, every thing around | 
being unnaturally still: the air was hushed, the | 
wind no longer sighed among the branc shes, and | 
nothing was heard save the rippling of the ceaseless | 
tide. Thesky became completely overcast; one by 
one the stars disappeared, while numerous indica-| 

















tions heralded an approaching tornado. 


jrode easily. 


jliant light. 


| bolt. 
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A few 
minutes were left us to make ready to meet it, 
which we employed to the best advantage we could. 
More cable was given, all heavy weights and top- 
hamper were placed in the bottom of the boat, 
while Mr. May and I gathered our instruments and 
our few valuables around us, and covered ourselves 
as we best could, with a scanty waterproof shirt we 
had with us, merely leaving our heads clear, so as to 
be akle to look around. Our Krumen stripped them- 
selves, and wrapping their blankets around them, 
were ready to swim for it in case of necessity. Even 
my little dog seemed to ie ye the coming 
strife of the eleme ‘nts, and nestled closer beside me. 
The rudder was shipped, and the yoke lines laid 
ready to be seized at a moment's notice. By this 
time the eastern heavens were brightly illumined 


by flashes of vivid lightning, the electric clouds| 


These | 


quickly drawing nearer and nearer to us. 
flashes issued from strata higher than the pitchy 
tornado cloud, which, by their light, showed black 
as ink, and rising r ipidly above the horizon. Still, 


in our immediate neighbourhood, the une arthly quiet} 


reigne d, all noise, all motion being absent, and the 
very atmosphere seeming a blank. In this state, how- 
ever, we were not permitted to rest; already could 
we distinguish the hissing of the coming whirlwind 
and straining our eyes, we found we could discern a 
white line of foam stretching across the river. Pre- 
sently it burst on us in full tury; the hurricane 
sweeping along, enveloped our tiny craft, and large 
drops of rain struck fiercely against our faces, as we 
attempted to peer into the obscure. Our only fear 
had been, that the gale might catch us on the broad- 
side, as our boat being but light, it might have upset 
us, and left us among the crocodiles and river horses ; 
but fortunately for us, it blew right ahead, and we 
The rain, which threatened to be a 
deluge, ceased after a few minutes, and still more 
to our astonishment, the wind greatly moderated, 
but these were succeeded by the most terrific thun- 
derstorm I ever witnessed. Flash followed flash 
almost instantaneously, until at last the whole sky 
was lit up with one incessant glow of the most bril- 
At length the clouds were right over- 
head, and for upwards of an hour, every part of the 
heavens to which we could look had its own electric 
It was impossible to count such creations of 
the moment, but there must alw ays have been every, 


| instant from ten to a dozen flashes s, until at last we 


were utterly unable to distinguish each single thun- 
der clap, as all were mingled in one prolonged and 
continued peal, now for a second more faintly roll- 
ing, now again grandly swelling and echoing in 
,| deep reverberations from the rugged sides of the 
mountains. Every thing was plainly visible ; the 
island near us, the banks of the river , and the more 
distant hills, all were distiactly seen. 

“ Above us, around us, the forked lightning un- 
weariedly still pursued its jagged, angular course, 
while ove high bolt passed straight ‘towards the 
arth, piercing the ground opposite to which we lay 
at anchor. Among the hills the storm raged still 
more furiously, the lightning playing incessantly 
around each mountain summit, while ever and anon, 
a bright spark would suddenly deseend into several 
of the ravines below. Sometimes the passage ot 
the lightning was from cloud to cloud, even at con-} 
siderable distances ; and then the stream of fire 
would spread, fureate and divaricate, like the| 
‘branching of some high tree. ‘These currents were 
of a purple tint, and of smaller diameter, while 


those which descended were of a brighter red, andj 


| showed a much larger body of light. ‘These aerial 
bolts were quite distinct from the ordin: ary discharge 
| of two opposite clouds, and were not the mere pas- 
sage of electricity from one to the other. During 





the occurrence of a few unusually near and vivid 
flashes, Mr. May and I were distinctly sensible of 
a feeling of warmth in our faces. At ‘length, there 
was a kind of lull, and the storm seemed to be 
decreasing, when a small whitish cloud was observed 
in the far east. It was a true cumulo-cirro stratus, 
and must have been tremendously charged with 
electricity, for as it passed s/owly along, we plainly 
saw constant powerful discharges. For some miles 
jit continued to scatter around incessant forked bolts ; 
but at length these became gradually fewer and 
died away, while the cloud altered its shape to 
cirro- cumulus. A fresh breeze sprung up from the 
jwestward, and for a little time we were apprehen- 
lsive of a squall up the river, but fortunately this 
did not oceur. By a little after three o'clock, this 
magnificent storm ‘had quite ceased, leaving no trace 
behind, save a distant thunder peal or an oceasional 
flash of lightning among the mountains. Intense 
| darkness prevailed, and now that the war of the 
elements was ended, we could hear about us, the 
snorting of numerous hippopotami, which during 
the tempest, had in fear been cowering among the 
reeds. Anxiously we waited for the morning, but it 
was not until half- -past five that we could distinguish 
ithe river banks ; but, these again visible, we weighe d 





,/anchor, and resumed our voyage and our survey.” 


(To be continued.) 
~-.- 

He who keeps his ear open to calumny and back- 
biting, may reasonably expect to have it filled. The 
i best way, both for our own s akes, aud that of others, 
lis to kee P it shut; to hear but little and to pray 
jthe more.— Upham. 


ae 
For a The 


Depart from Evil and do Good. 
“By what unseen a 
The serpent error twines 


Friend.” 





nd unsuspected arts, 
round human hearts. 

“Oh the warmth, the bitterness, the fiercencss 
with which the professing followers of the meek, 
forbearing, and merciful Redeemer attack each 
other! How is the f amily of Christian worshippers 

\divided against itself? How is the cup of Christian 
fe llowship dashed with the wormwood and the gall? 
Is a burning check, an angry eye, a hasty he art, or 

|a clamorous tongue, consiste ‘ut with peac e? I h: ave 
known instances wherein meckness, forbearance, 
charity, and brotherly love, have re claimed a wan- 
iderer from his way of error; but no instance has 
yet reached me of fierceness, intolerance, unchari- 
tableness, and apparent hatred, ever having con- 
vinced the judgment, or won over the affections of 
an offending brother. 

“Love makes the music of the blest abode; 
Heaven's harmony is universal love. 

“When shall we strive to maintain the spirit of 
the gospel, instead of our own spirit, and to obey 
the will of God, instead of our own will? When 
shall we hold fast the truth without compromise, in 
faith and in love, fostering the kindest affections, 
speaking the kindest words, and doing the kindest 
deeds to every member of the household of faith? 
When shall we‘ live in peace,’ that the God of love and 
peace may be with us alway? There is a tendency 
in us when we are converted, to contemn them that 
are left behind, forgetting that we ourselves were 
once no better than they. But, would it not be- 

come us better, since we have t tasted that the Lord 
is gracious, so to act towards them, that we may 

give them convincing ground to believe that we have 
found that mercy which also sets open the door for 
them to come and partake with us. 

“Ts not this the path of sanctity? Is not this 

To stand a way-mark in the road to bliss ? 
“ Austerity doth not become us, either in doctrine 
or conduct. We ourselves live by grace, let us 
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therefore give as we receive, and labour to persuade 
our fellow-sinners who are behind us to follow after, 
that they may partake with us of this grace. We 
are saved by grace; let us live like them that are 
rracious. Let all our doings to the world, be done 
with charity towards them; pety them, pray for 


These are serious considerations, and commend | and progress of civil society; truths, which, once 
themselves to every thoughtful mind ; for ‘there is recognized, are perceived to be applicab le to all 
a way that seemeth right toa man, but the end ‘people and all countries. The grace of God which 
thereof are the ways of “death ;’ and it is into this bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men, and 
way, that our subtle foe seeks to lead us, that we by its teachings, if obeyed, it bringeth the obedient 
may be scattered, as sheep without a shepherd.|soul from under the thraldom of sin, into the glori- 


them, mingle with them for their good, and thus} 
fulfil the law of Christ, by bearing their burdens. 
Let us not shun them, as beneath our notice or re- 
gard, remembering our Lord, who mingled with 
pub jlicans and sinners, notwithstanding s the re- 
proaches of the self-rig Sings Jews, who, in derision, 
ealled him what he truly is, ‘a friend of publicans 
and sinners ;’ -— as our forefathers were denomi- 
nated Quakers, 
Lord with fear ‘and trembling. 


“ Grace le: 
Take it, 


ids the right way; 
and perish, but re 


if you choose the wrong, 
rain your tongue ; 








Charge not, with light sufficient, and left free, 

Your wilful suicide on God's decree. 

Too many, shocked at what should charm them most, 
Despise the plain direction, and are lost 

Rebel, because ‘tis easy to obey, 


And scorn for its own sake, the gracious way.” 


When shall we, as a people, be brought back 
again into the path of heavenly wisdom, in which 
our worthy forefathers walked, fearing the Lord, 
and trembling at his word; 
upon the forbidden ground of fleshly wisdom and! 
wal, least they should offend him, and bring the; 








because they walked before the 





|may ; 


‘ Behold,’ said our beloved Redeemer to his dis-| ,ous liberty of the children of God, let the individual 
ciples, ‘T send you forth as lambs among wolves;|be of what nation, kindred, tongue or people he 
be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.’ 


it is an unspeakable eit, purchased for man- 


Are we seeking to be preserved in this he raven y kind by the death of Christ. on the cross, so that as 


wisdom and innocency, that we may not hurt the 
oil and the wine? or are we separating ourselves 


from the love of God, which thinketh no evil, is not | 


puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly; but 
suffereth long and is kind? Let us take these 
| queries home to our own hearts, and sce what 
answer we shall find there, for we all have need to 


;search ourselves, and to prove and know our own 


selves, whether we be in the faith and patience of |« 
the saints, yea, or nay. 
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It is ian difficult for those who have 


not daring to tre rad | bee n born and always lived in a christian commu- 


nity, where free access is had by all classes to the 
Se riptures of ruth, to form a just estimate of how t 


truth under suff ring and reproach, through the, much society is indebted for its recognition of and 
jarrings and contentions, which attend a departure} respeet to private and public rights, its elevated 
from the leadings of the Holy Spirit, which we are| standard of morals, and its security against general 


prote ssing to follow? 


When shall we learn wisdom, = ‘trogression, to the revelation of the will and work 


by what we suffer, and be brought to see <a of the Almighty, and the principles of right and 


of all the strivings of the creature, i 
strength, against evil and error? 


our own spirits, after any end 


1 his ow A wrong estab lished by Him, as set forth in the Bible. 
If we strive in 


in the church, how-! the duty which every man owes to his fellow, 
ever good it may be, we shall not be crowned,} 


The great truths therein contained relating to 


to 
the social and civil soc iety of which he is a me m- 


: r al : ; 
because we strive not lawfully; and are therefore} ber, and to his beneficent Creator and Preserver, 


not in subjection to the ¢ 
will not give his glory to another, nor his praise to 
graven images. 

While we continue to seek our own, and not the 
things which are Jesus 
for his blessing upon our labours? 


strength and wisdom, 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’ 





Captain of salvation, who} having been once made known and accepted, are 


felt to be so consonant with the dictates of reason, 
that many are apt to think that reason has diseo- 
vered and brought them to light by her own efforts, 


Christ's, how can we look | and that we need look to no higher source for their 
While we reject | 
the offers of his mercy and help, relying on our own 
how can we look for ‘the 


crigin than the intellectual power that has distin- 
guished certain statesmen and philosophers. 


If, however, we refer to the very defective sys- 


’ for the; tem of ethics, (if system it can be called ») prev vail- 


exercise of these, will scatter in Jacob, ond divide|ing among the Gentile nations prior to the introdue- 


in Israel. 


‘What unity hath Christ with Be lial 2] tion of christianity, notwithstanding the, in some 


or what concord hath he that believeth with an in-| re spects, correct though obscure views of moral and 


fidel.’ 
an angel of light, to deceive them that are lofty, and 


full of their own righteousness, and know not the} 


voice of Him who was meek and low in heart, and | 


How doth Anti-christ transform himself into! religious obligations that dawned on the minds of 


several of their more enlightened and forcible rea- 
soners ; if we mark the deplorably low state of 
morals, al great disregard of the fee ‘lings and the 


whose secret is with those that fear him, m: vkin, a rig thts that belong to man as a social and responsi- 
wise the simple, and exalting the humble, guiding] ble being, exhibited among nations that have not 


them in judgment, and teaching them of his ways. 

The grace of God is sufficient for us, in every} 
hour of trial and extremity; but if we come short! 
of this, turning aside to the wisdom and will of the! 
flesh, our destruction will be of ourselves; for this) 
grace hath appeared unto all men, and is the only | 
nwans whereby, through faith, we can be saved 
trom the destruction to which we are exposed. 
evil one is seeking to scatter us from the fold of! 
Christ, and lieth in wait to devour those whom he} 
may separate from the Shepherd of the sheep. 

Oh! 
against the wiles of this cruel and unwearied foe, 


peace. What willall our own wisdom and stre ngth, 
or the help of man avail us, if we are separated 
from our heavenly Shepherd ? 


hope of merey and help in the time of need ? 


easeeaad 


The! we must acknowledge that moral truths, 


wherein will be our 





yet embraced the christian religion, or become ac- 
j qui ainted with the contents of the Bible; or observe 
the great darkness which yet pervades those coun- 
tries, where, though ac ‘knowledge das being given 
by Divine inspiration, the Scriptures are withheld 
from the people ; and reflect that among all these, 
men of strong intellectual faculties are not wanting, 
in their 
| purity and simp llieity, are not arrived at by the re- 
tinement of contemp lation, or the force of ratiocina- 
tion, nor does virtue present itself to the unassisted 


how needful that we should be on the watch,} vision of human reason, clothed with beauty or au- 
’ ? . 


coutrol the mistaken interests of mankind. 

We are now referring to those great moral truths 
set forth in the Scriptures, which are interwoven 
with the stability, and essential to the development 


by the offence of one, judgment came upon #11 men 
to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of 
one, the free ft, came upon all men ‘unto justifica- 
tion of life. "The Holy Seriptures are another gift 
from the same source of all good, and containing 
as they do a divinely authorized declaration of the 
duties of man to his fellow-man, they afford, in the 
truths they establish, and the principle 3 they incul- 

cate, the only just and enduring basis for national 
legislation and social polity. 

As in all times, and in all countries where, in the 
providence of the Almighty, the Bible has not been 
known, reason alone has failed in clearly demonstrat- 
ing, or enforcing those great moral truths and prin- 
ciples which it declares, so we find in countries pro- 
fessing to be christian, where men combine to promote 
any selfish end, to usurp power over their fellows, or 
in any wise deprive them of their rights, one of their 
greatest cares is to shut them off trom free access 

to the Bible ; witness the catholic governments of 
Europe and South America, and the slaveholding 
states in our own country. Considered then merely 
in the light of a revelation of the divine will, in re- 
lation to the government of man over his fellows— 
of the innate weakness and strength, the wants and 
endowments of human nature, which man by his 
own wisdom cannot understand—of principles and 


laws calculated to remedy the evils, inseparable 
from that nature while unregene vate d—and_ to 
secure the greatest amount of good in mixed 


communities of the virtuous and the bad, the Bible 
is a gift of incalculable worth; and, we may repeat, 
that those born and living in a country where all 
classes have free access to it, are hardly aware how 
many of their social and civil blessings are either 
directly or indirectly attributable thereto. 

In reference to the great truths of the religion of 
Christ, the history of the dealings of the Almighty 
with his creature man, of the life, miracles, death, 
resurrection and ascension of our Saviour ; of those 
blessed revelations, which are able to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, the Holy Scriptures, of course, possess a value 
that far transcends any thing to w hich we have been 
referring; but these views have presented themselves 
while observi ing the constant systematic efforts which 
are made in this city, and elsewhere, by persons 
who profess to have seen beyond the restraint of 
christianity, to destroy abelief inthe Holy Scriptures, 
to disseminate a notion of the pertectibility of 
human nature, independent of revealed religion, and 
the necessity of discarding all reverence for Bible 
truths, as such, in order that the people may attain 
a full enjoyment of the rights and privileges that 
belong to man as the lord of the creation. We be- 
lieve this abominable infidelity has been principally 
imported from abroad, but it is to be feared, it is 
taking deep root in our soil, and it is a grievous 
reproach to our community, that meetings of per- 


'sons holding such sentiments, are advertised in our 
thority sufficient to secure for its protection and en-| 
whe ) is hunting for the precious life in our souls, to}couragement, a code of laws, that shall aim to 
lead us out of the narrow way of righteousness and | check the passions, restrain and punish the vices, or 


public papers, and many among the young are 
betrayed into attending and listening to the debates 
on these false assumptions. There is great reason to 
fear, that the effects of the moral poison thus imbibed, 
will yet be deplorably apparent in the spread of 
immorality and violence through a large class of 


the community. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 11th mo. Ist. 
The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have published 

an address, complaining of the false packing of Ameri- 


can cotton. The Neapolitan question was unchanged. 
The King had sent a confidential agent to Paris. It is 
rumored that the Austrians refuse to evacuate the Prin- 
cipalities, giving a greater prominence to that question. 
It is also rumored that Turkey had formally demanded 
that Austria shall quit the Principalities, and the British 
fleet the Black Sea; but that both these parties, owing 
to a secret mutual understanding, refuse to comply. The 
papers venerally, British, French and German, speak in 
undisguised terms of the completion, or progress towards 
completion, of an alliance between England and Austria, 
and between France and Russia. Numerous arrests of 
discontented workmen continue to be made in Paris. 
The position of the Bank of France is reported as slightly 
better. 

Live rpool Markets.—The cotton quotations are— fair 
Orleans, 7}; middling Orleans, 6{; fair Mobile, 7}; 
middling Mobile, 62; fair Uplands, 74; middling Uplands, 
6 13-16. The quotations for breadstuffs are—white 
wheat, 9s. 9d.a 10s. 3d.; red wheat, 8s. 9d. a 9s. 2d. 
Flour quiet, and the market generally unchanged. West- 
ern Canal, 30s. a 33s.; Baltimore and Philadelphia, 32s. 
6d. a 33s. 6d.; Ohio flour, 35s. a 37s.; Canadian flour, 
35s. a 41s.; yellow and mixed corn, 33s. a 33s. 6d.; 
white corn, 34s. a 34s. 9d. Consols, 924 a 923. 

NICARAGUA. — The latest advices report Walker's 
forces to have increased to 2000 men, and he was ex- 
pecting further reinforcements. A new silver mine had 
been opened, and extensive copper mines had been 
found in the vicinity of Boaco. A topographic and 
geological survey of the State was about to be com- 
menced. 

MEXICO.—Late accounts from Northern Mexico speak 
of the successes of the insurgent chieftain, Vidaurri, who} 





and forty thousand Hebrews in the State, and that they 
are generally industrious, frugal and very prosperous. 

Oregon.—The Indian troubles in this territory have 
recently been renewed, and threaten to become more 
serious and extensive than ever before. Gov. Stevens, 
who had advanced into the Walla Walla country, for the 
purpose of negotiating a general peace with all the tribes 
in that quarter, had been obliged to vacate the same, to- 
gether with such United States troops as had accom- 
panied him. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 395. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 221. 
34 deaths from scarlet fever. 

Disasters on the Lakes.—There has been great loss of 
property and life on the Lakes the present season. The 
steamer Superior, from Chicago for the Upper Lakes, 
was lost last week, during a violent gale. Twenty other 
vessels, mostly loaded with grain, were also lost. 

Disaster at Sea—The French steamship Lyonnais, 
which sailed from New York for Havre, on the Ist inst., 


There were 


was wrecked on the night of the following day, by com-| 


Minnesota Marble.—Marble of fine quality has been 
quarried in West St. Paul, Minnesota, and the superin- 
tendent of the Capitol extension at Washington was so 
pleased with a specimen brought under his notice, that 
he has ordered a mantel to be made of it for the Capitol 
extension. 

The Reading Qualification.—It is said that 400 persons, 
in Connecticut, were deprived of their vote this month, 
by the new constitutional provision, requiring that they 
should know how to read and write, in order to vote. 
Earthen Ware.—Staffordshire, in England, is the great 
seat of the porcelain and pottery manufacturers. No 
less than sixty thousand persons are employed in the 
works, and the annual value of the porcelain manufae- 
tured, amounts tothe large sum of ten millions of dol- 
lars. 

The African Slave Trade.—A letter, dated Havana, 
Noy. Ist, says, “An American barque, | am sorry to say, 
landed a cargo of six hundred African slaves last Sun- 
day week, at La Punta de Teja, some little distance 
above Cardenas, near the Rio de Palma, I believe. They 


ing in collision with the bark Adriatic, from Belfast,| were taken to the sugar estate of Senor Don Gregorio 


Maine, for Savannah. The steamer being in a sinking 
condition, the crew and passengers attempted to escape 
in boats and on a raft; but of the whole number, only 
sixteen persons are known to have been saved. There 
are about one hundred and thirty missing, some of whom 
may have been rescued by passing vessels; but most, it 
is to be feared, have perished. The steamer was built 
on the Clyde last year, and cost about $350,000, which 
is insured in Europe. The cargo was valued at $50,000, 
and the amount of specie on board was $38,280. The 
bark Adriatic was but little injured, and her commander 
says he was not aware of the damage sustained by the 
steamer which he ran into, but supposed she had held 
on her course. 

Kansas.—There seems to be a temporary cessation of 
civil strife in the territory. A government sale was to 


had captured Camargo, and was preparing to advance | take place on the 17th of the present month, of about 


on Matamoras. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — The latest intelligence from 
Chili, the Argentine Republic and Paraguay, represent 
those countries as quiet and prosperous. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. — The eruption of Mauno 
Loa was still active at the last accounts, and on the 18th 
of Eighth ~month, a severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt. The weather in the Islands had been very hot 
and «dry. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—News from Bombay to Tenth 
mo. 3d, says that the expedition against Persia had not 
then sailed, but was still in preparation. The cholera} 
had ravaged the Punjaub and Scinde. Further successes 
of the rebels in China are reported. Several important 
cities had fallen into their hands, and they were making 
demonstrations upon Pekin. A dreadful freshet had 
occurred at Canton, causing immense damage. A great 
fire at Canton had been attended with the loss of two 
hundred lives. 

UNITED STATES.—The government at Washington 
has received from G. M. Dallas the treaty recently nego- 
tiated with England, for the settlement of the Central 
American differences. 

Virginia.—The public debt of this State is officially 
stated to be $26,914,949. 

Pennsylvania.—At the late election, 460,379 votes were 
polled in this State, of which Buchanan received 230,690 ; 
Fremont, 147,447; and Fillmore, 82,224. 

Maryland.—The vote is officially stated to be for Fill- 
more 47,462; Buchanan, 39,115; Fremont, 281—total, 
86,858. 

New Jersey, gave 47,810 votes for Buchanan, 28 
for Fremont, and 24,114 for Fillmore—total, 100,153. 

Rhode Island, gave 11,467 votes for Fremont, 6,680 for 
Buchanan, and 1,675 for Fillmore—total, 19,822. 

Delaware, gave 8,003 votes for Buchanan, 6,175 for 
Fillmore, and 306 for Fremont—total, 14,484. 

California. — A late arrival at New York brought 
$1,626,500 in gold on freight, and the San Francisco 
mails to Tenth mo. 20th. Robberies and murders had 
been less frequent in the mountains, for the previous two 
weeks. 
Mountain, between Shasta and Yuka, on the 7th ult. 
Several destructive fires in various parts of the State, 
had occurred. A paper mill, the first one in California, 
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200,000 acres of the best lands in Kansas, lying upon the 
Missouri river, at the entrance of the territory. A Trust 
Company has been formed in Boston, for the purpose of 
securing a portion of these lands for the occupancy of 
Free State settlers. Advices from Lawrence to the 8th 
inst., state that fifteen of the Free State prisoners on 
trial for murder had been acquitted, but were imme- 
diately re-arrested on the charge of robbing the Frank- 
lin post-office. Measures were being taken to contest 
the seat of Whitfield in Congress, on the ground of an 
illegal election. Large quantities of clothing and provi- 
sions had arrived at Lawrence, and were being distri- 
buted among the destitute. A later dispatch says, that 
twenty of the prisoners taken at Hickory Point, had been 
found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment at hard labour. 

The Illinois Central Railroad—The Chicago (IIl.) 
Tribune says, “ Of the 2,700,000 acres of land granted 
by the State to aid the construction of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, over 2,000,000 acres yet remain unsold. 
Taking the saies made since the land office of the com- 
pany opened in this city as a test, the fund realized from 
the lands alone will not fall short of $45,000,000! It is 
thought that the road, completed and fully equipped, 
will be clear profit to the company.” 

Miscellaneous.—The Whiskey Trade.—The production 
of whiskey in the Ohio Valley, is estimated at fifty mil- 
lions of gallons per annum, involving a consumption of 
twelve and a half million bushels of corn. The quan- 
tity sold yearly in Cincinnati, is about 220,000 barrels, 
or 9,000,000 gallons. 

The Ohio River.—On the 15th, there were twenty-nine 
inches water in the channel at Pittsburg, and several 
steamers had arrived, and others departed. 


The Number of Slude nts, in the three first colleges of 
the country is—in Harvard, 697; in Yale, 604; in the} 


University of Virginia, 540. 

One Night in New Orleans, La.—On the night of the 
3d inst., there were four murders in New Orleans, La. 
John Tully, of Hoboken, N. J., was killed at a card ta- 
ble; John Weir, a gas-fitter, was killed with slungshots 


Snow fell to the depth of two feet on Scott} in a political row; Patrick Ryan was found murdered 


on the sidewalk, and Wm. Aiken was also found assas- 
sinated in the streets. 
Election Gambling, has been carried to a fearful extent 


has been built and nearly completed, near Tomales Bay.|in Kentucky. The Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial knows 


On the 25th ult., severe shocks of earthquake were felt 
in San Diego county. Numerous veins of copper, gold, 
and silver have been discovered in Hope Valley, by Dr. 
Brewster, State surveyor. Carson and Wash-ho Valleys, 
on the east side of the Sierra Nevada, are filling up by 
immigration. Considerable quantities of butter already 
come from these districts, 1500 pounds being received at 
Placerville, in a single day. A Jewish paper, lately 
started in San Francisco, says there are between thirty 


of many instances where lands, negroes, cash, everything 
that is property in Kentucky, has been staked through- 
out the State. Hundreds of men are doubtless entirely 
ruined, and thousands sorely impoverished. ; 

A Heavy Undertaking —John E. Gowen, of Boston, 
who is now in Russia, has contracted with the Imperial 
government to raise the ships of war and other vessels, 
fifty-two in number, sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol, 
during the siege. 


Mendendez. Gen. Concha, it is said, received three 
ounces—$51, for permitting each of these six hundred 
|negroes to be landed, and his deputies one and a half 
ounce—$25.50—for each negro so landed.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Amos Battey, agt., Io., for Russel Taber, 
$2, vol. 29, for Nathl. McDonald, $2, vol. 30; from Wm. 
3. Oliver, agt., Mass., for Nathan Breed, $2, vol. 29, for 
V. Meader, $2, vol. 30; from J. Hoyle, O., J. Hoyle, jr., 
\J. W. McGrew, F. McGrew, M. Willits, A. McGrail, $2 
jeach, vol. 30; from W. Birdsall, agt., N. Y., for S. K. 
Church, $2, and 26 cts. postage, vol. 30. 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this in- 
stitution, will meet at the School, on Fourth-day, the 3d 
of Twelfth month, at 10 o'clock, a.m. 

The Committee on Admissions meet the same morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock, and the Committee on Instruction, the 
preceding evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School, on Se- 
venth-day afternoon, the 29th inst. 

Tuomas Kisser, Clerk. 

Philad., Eleventh mo. 22d, 1856. 


CORRECTION. 
The marriage in last week’s paper, of Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott, of “ Burlington,” to Aun Wills, should have been 
printed of “ Burlington Co.” 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 
at this Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
jnamed Friends. 
Esenezer Worth, Bradford, Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pa. 
JosepH ELKinton, 377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desirous of 
procuring the services of a young man, in the capacity 
lof Clerk. 

Application may be made, either in person or by let- 
ter to Dr. J. H. Wortnineron, 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford. 
aii 


Marniep, on Fourth-day, the 12th inst., at Hopewell 
Meeting, Hezexian B. Baixy, of Cincinnati, and Exiza- 


BETH B., daughter of Aaron H. and Mary P. Griffith, near 


| Winchester, Va. 


Diep, at Hopkinton, R. 1., on the 11th of Ninth month, 
1856, aged fifty-eight years and three days, Rurn Suer- 
FIELD, daughter of James and Sarah Sheffield; a mem- 
ber of South Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
| Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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